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As the same obj^tion which was formerly urged by Mr. David 
Hume, against the Credibility of Miracles, has lately been 
revived, it seems desirable to recur to the answer which was 
published seventy years ago, wherein miracles were shown to be 
worthy of credit, and are no violations of the laws of nature, 
as erroneously represented by a late lecturer. I have therefore 
thought it expedient for the interest of Truth and Christianity, 
to republish my father's examination of Mr. Hume's argument, 
which appeared as a postscript to his seventh letter of Ben Mor- 
dacai's Apology for Embracing Christianity. 

But as that work has long been out of print, and therefore not 
easily obtained, I trust I shall not be deemed intrusive by pre- 
senting the friends of Truth with a republication of that post^ 
script. 

WILLIAM TAYLOR. 
Bocking, 20th June 1841. 
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THE CREDIBILITY OF MIRACLES, 



As a late writer upon miracles hath attempted 
to overthrow their credibility, and conse- 
quently the belief of all revelation, as far as it 
is founded on them, by arguing ct priori from 
their nature, it will be necessary for me to 
consider his arguments. 

He tells us, that a miracle may accurately be 
defined, " a transgression of the laws of na- 
ture, by a particular volition of the deity, or 
by the interposal of some invisible agent" 
Upon which I would observe, that there is not 
one miracle mentioned in the whole Scripture 
that can be proved to agree with this definition. 
The laws of naturey or, in other words, the 
laws of Ood, are never said to be transgressed 
by a miracle y in any one of the sacred writers ; 
nor any thing like it once intimated : but the 
direct contrary appears in the account of every 
miracle which is particularly described, the 
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4 THE CREDIBILITY OF MIRACLES. 

cause being adequate to the effect, according 
to the laws of nature, in all of them, where- 
ever either any material instruments are used, 
or the natural immaterial powers of spiritual 
beings are exerted ; whereas, if the effects 
were brought about contrary to the laws of 
nature, this would not be the case; but the 
cause would at least be inadequate to the effect, 
if not contrary to it. And therefore, " though 
constant experience should assure us (as Mr. 
Hume expresses it) that the laws of nature are 
firm and unalterable, [as they certainly are,] 
yet there would arise from thence no proof 
against miracles ; because a miracle is no vio- 
lation of them. 

If a blind man was made to see, without 
any alteration in the organs of sight ; or a lame 
man was made to walk, while the limb con- 
tinued broken and unaltered ; he would have, 
and not have, the use of the same organs at 
the same time ; which is impossible : and to 
suppose Omnipotence itself can make these 
organs perform their offices (when by any 
accident they are made incapable of it,) with- 
out some alteration in them to supply their de- 
fects, is as absurb as to suppose it done with- 
out any power at all. For what is Omnipo- 
tence without an actual exertion of power? 
and where is the exertion of power, if every 
thing continues as it did before ? These things 
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therefore would be contrary to the laws of na- 
ture, because the effect would be produced 
without an adequate cause ; i. e. by a cause 
incapable of producing it : and this would be 
the case universally of all miracles supposed to 
be performed contrary to the laws of nature j 
they must be impossibilities. But that the eye 
should see, and the limb perform its opera-^ 
tions, after being cured of their defects, is no 
more contrary to the laws of nature than the 
performance of their natural functions before 
they were out of order. And if superior beingg 
are able by their natural powers to perform such 
cures as these, which it is impossible to dis-* 
prove, ihey act as agreeably to the laws of 
nature as we do in our common actions.* 
It is impossible to prove that God will not 
permit beings superior to man, on some occa^ 
sions, to exert their natural powers in this 
world, in actions which are above the power 
of man to perform : and^ in such cases, the 
action will not only be possible, but agreeable 
to the laws of nature ; and will direct us to 
refer the action to some being superior to man. 
And, as this is the whole that a Christian needs 
contend for upon the subject of miracleSy all 
dispute, whether a miracle be possible or not, 
and whether it be contrary or agreeable to the 

* Df. Sam, Clarke 8 Evidences, p. 375. 
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laws of natur^ will be nothing more than a 
dispute about the definition of a word : for re*- 
vealed religion stands in need of no other kind 
of signs, or wonders, or miracles, to support 
it, than merely the interposition of some being 
superior to man, manifested by the perform- 
ance of some action agreeable to the natural 
powers of that being, and superior to the power 
of man ; and it is of no signification to the 
cause of revelation, whether such an action be 
colled a miracle y or not. It is certain that 
all the miracles we meet with in the Scripture, 
which are distinctly explained to us in their cir- 
cumstances, are of this nature ; and were per- 
formed by causes adequate to their effects. 
When God created this world bv his com- 
mand, it was performed by the Logos or Word 
of God : when Noah was to be preserved in the 
flood, he was ordered to build an ark to save 
him : when a withered hand was to receive 
motion from the will of man, it was made 
whole like the other : when a blind man was 
made to see, the scales which obstructed his 
sight were removed. In all these cases, the 
cause was adequate to the efiect; and when 
we know not the method by which any extra- 
ordinary effect mentioned in the Scripture was 
brought about, we have no more reason to 
suppose it to be contrary to the laws of nature 
than those already mentioned. 
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St. Peter declares, that the healing of the 
lame man, at the beautiiiil gate of the temple, 
was not performed by him, but by the power 
of God : the people wondered at the cure, sup- 
posing it to be done by his own power ; but he 
disclaimed it. This was also the case when« 
Ananias and Sapphira were slain; {Acts v.) 
and the magicians who opposed Moses, when 
they saw what he had done was above the power 
of man, concluded very justly that it was done 
by the finger of Ood. They did not, and in- 
deed could not, argue as the Deists do ; that it 
was above the power of man to perform, and 
therefore was not performed ; but that it was 
above the power of man, and therefore was 

done by a power superior to that of man. To 
suppose an action done by the power of man, 
which is above the power of man, is to suppose 
the cause inadequate to the effect : and, con- 
sequently, a contradiction to the laws of nature : 
but when such an action is performed by the 
finger of Ood, the cause is equal to the effect ; 
and the laws of nature are preserved. 

Even when Christ himself performed his mi- 
racles in the flesh, it does not appear that he 
did by his own hands put in order the eyes of the 
blind ; or perform any such action as possibly 
might be inconsistent, according' to the laws 
of nature, with the incumbrance of the human 
body : but the power which immediately acted 
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was the Holy Ghost ; and if the Holy Ghost did 
perform the miracles by his own natural power, 
there was nothing in them contrary to the laws 
of nature. And we are assured, that it was 
the Spirit of God, which enabled Christy while 
on earth, to heal diseases, cast out devils, raise 
the dead, and work all sorts of miracles, for 
confirmation of his divine mission. * He was 
anointed with the Holy Ghost, and with power ;t 
and was full of the Holy Ghost ; t and God 
gave not the Spirit by measure unto him;f 
and he himself declares, that he cast out devils 
by the Spirit of God ; || and says expressly, the 
Father which is in me, He doth the works : f 
so that, when he spat upon the ground, and 
made clay, and anointed the eyes of the bhnd, 
the miraculous cure was immediately and per- 
sonally performed by the same pierson who 
raised him from the dead ; who is called the 
great power of God; by whom the apostles 
also performed their miracles. 

And here it may be proper to make this gene- 
ral observation ; that, wherever it is imagined 
that the laws of nature are contradicted, the 
true state of the case is entirely mistaken ; for 
the laws of nature continue always the same ; 

* Whitby on 1 John v. 6. Matt. xii. 28. Lukeiv. 18, 20. 
t Acts X. 38^ t Luke iv. 1. § John iii. 34. 

II Matt, xii: 28. % John xiv. 10, 
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and, where there is any change in the effect 
which we observe, the change is made in the 
things themselves ; that is, in the essences or 
in the properties. This is the case of water 
hardened into ice ; wax melted by heat ; or 
gunpowder when it is moistened : upon which 
alteration of their properties, their effects, 
though totally different from what they were 
before, will be as agreeable to the laws of na- 
ture as their contrary effects were before the 
change. As to the instance mentioned by a 
late writer, of fire, which, without losing its 
properties, does not burn combustibles^ I must 
beg leave to deny the fact : for to suppose an 
adequate cause not to produce its natural ef- 
fect, is equally absurd as to imagine an effect 
to be produced without an adequate cause: 
which would not be a miracUy but an impossi' 
Ulity. God may deprive fire of its burning 
quality \ but then it will cease to be fire : or he 
may deprive the materials of their combustible 
nature ; but then they will cease to be com- 
bustibles : or he may prevent their meeting 
together — ^but, if they continue to have the 
same properties and are brought into contact, 
they must and will produce their natural effects : 
or, in other words, they must and will observe 
the law of their natures, which God has ap- 
pointed to them. And this they will do con- 
stantly and regularly, till he shall add or sub- 
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tract or change some circumstance or some 
property in them ; and then they will go on 
according to the properties that still remain 
unchanged ; and the new ones that have been 
superinduced : and all this will be as agreeable 
to the laws of nature, as it is for a bowl running 
on in a strait line, and being struck by a visible 
or invisible being, (it is all the same, either 
way) to change its direction, and continue its 
motion at an angle with the line it was first 
moving in : and to suppose the contrary to 
this, is to suppose they lose their properties, 
whilst they retain them, and are changed, 
without any alteration. 

If it be argued, in opposition to this, that 
God can produce what effect he pleases, by 
his own immejdiate power, I answer, it is true ; 
but then the laws of nature are entirely out of 
the question : and, the nature of created beings 
not being at all concerned in the effect, the 
whole must be resolved into the divine power, 
as the adequate cause ; and then every thing 
possible will be accounted for, from the nature 
of Omnipotence. But the question we are con- 
sidering does not relate to the immediate power 
of God, but to his making use of instruments^ 
and producing such effects by them, or by their 
means, as are contrary to the natures with 
which he has endowed them. 

Now we know the difference of one thing 
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from another, only by the difference of their 
properties; (for we know the essence of nothing ;) 
and we know the difference of their properties, 
only by their accidents and effects ; and, con- 
sequently, wherever we find a difference in 
these, we have reason to believe there is an al- 
teration in the things themselves: and it is 
very consistent in the author of nature to 
make what change he pleases in the things 
themselves ; but not to produce effects by in- 
adequate causes. For, so far as the causes are 
inadequate to the effects, the effects are pro- 
duced by no cause at all ; which, if allowed to 
be possible in any one instance, may be true 
with regard to the production of the universe, 
and will lead directly to atheism. I shall give 
an instance, to explain what I mean : If a per- 
son should walk upon the water, as he does 
upon the soUd ground, either there must be 
an alteration made in the properties of the 
water, that is, it must be changed from what 
it was before, (though it may continue to be 
called by the same name,) or there must be 
some alteration in the properties of the human 
body ; or the body must be supported : it can- 
not possibly be done otherwise, any more by 
a miracle, than without one: for a miracle 
must be caused by something adequate to the 
effect wrought, and able to produce it, as 
mucl^ as if it were no miracle. To deny this, 
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is to make no difference between a miracle^ and 
an impossibility ; which is all the deist desires 
to be granted, in order to attack revelation. 
In short, to imagine that water, which at this 
moment is not able to support a man, shall the 
next moment be able to support him, without 
any alteration or change, either in the water or 
the man, implies the same contradiction as to 
suppose a thing to have the property of hard- 
ness while it continues soft ; of length, while 
it continues short ; of bluntness, while it con- 
tinues pointed : and to argue from the nature of 
Omnipotence is nothing to the purpose. For if 
there is no change made in the things them- 
selves, but they continue just the same as they 
were before, there is no act of Omnipotence 
exerted : and they will continue to observe the 
laws which God gave them at their creation. 

It is no less absurd to suppose that God 
ever makes use of improper instruments to per- 
form his will. A God of infinite power can 
have no occasion to do it ; for he can give to 
every thing what properties he pleases ; he can 
change and alter them, as h6 pleases ; till they 
become proper instruments to bring about his 
designs : or he can accomplish his will by his 
own immediate power, without the use of any 
instruments at all. And is it possible to con- 
eive that such a Being should make use of 
anything contrary to the nature he gave it ; 
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and not rather adapt it to the end for which 
he designed it to serve ; or else perform his 
designs without it ? — that, in order to produce a 
famine, he should send plenty ; and, to burn 
up a country, he should send rain ? or that be- 
cause he is all-powerful, he should make use of 
an east rather thap a west wind, to carry the 
locusts out of Egypt into^the Red Sea, [Ex. x. 
19.) and drive them one way, by forcing them 
to move the contrary ? And, when God has 
formed the human body with all the marks of 
wisdom we can conceive, by adapting every 
part to its particular use, is there any sense in 
asserting, that, because he is Almighty, he 
could have made the several parts to serve the 
same purposes as well as they do, if they had 
been formed in any other manner ; if the bones 
were soft as the flesh, if the muscles were as 
hard and solid as the bones now are, if 
there were no joints, nor veins, nor arteries, 
nor nerves ? Does not such a way of talk- 
ing destroy the very idea of his wisdom, in 
having formed things as they are; and be- 
tray our own ignorance and folly ? It is non- 
sense, at the best, if not impiety. 

But further ; Mr. Hume seems to look upon 
every thing to be contrary to the laws of na- 
ture which is contrary to our experience. For 
he says, " firm and unalterable experience hath 
established the laws of nature." I suppose, 
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he meanSy that firm and unalterable experi- 
ence certifies to us, and assures us, that there 
are certain laws of nature. And I allow that 
we have reason to conclude from experience 
that there are certain laws of nature. But yet 
firm and unalterable experience will never as- 
sure us of any future event, even in our expe- 
rimental philosophy, imless we are perfectly 
certain that the circumstances were the same 
before as they are now^ in every particular: 
for a^ very little accident, quite unobserved, 
may produce an effect contrary to what we 
have ever before experienced ; as may be in- 
stanced in the accidental moisture of the sand 
in casting lead ; and many other cases. And, 
when such accidents happen in experiments 
where they are imexpected, and sometimes per- 
haps are not to be accounted for, a true philo- 
sopher does not immediately cry out, this is 
contrary to the laws of nature ; only because it 
is contrary to his experience. If this were the 
case, he must look upon every thing that ap- 
pears extraordinary, and, indeed, every effect 
he had never before experienced, to be con- 
trary to the laws of nature. Thus, when the 
King of Biam disbelieved the Dutch Ambassa- 
dor's account, that in Holland the water was 
so hard in cold weather, as to be walked upon, 
he argued, like Mr. Humcy from his experience 
of the laws of nature, established on fin^ and 
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unalterable principles : he considered the laws 
of his own climate^ as the laws of nature ; and 
thought there were no laws of nature but 
what he had experienced at Biam : and, if we 
were to put the word ice instead of the word 
miracle into the argument, his majesty's ex-* 
perience will prove against the existence of ice, 
as completely as Mr. Hume's does against a 
miracle, e. g. 

*^ As firm and unalterable experience has es-> 
tablished the laws [of nature] , the proof against 
the existence of ice, from the very nature of 
the fact, is as entire as any argument from ex- 
perience can possibly be imagined :"* and, " as 
an uniform experience amounts to a proof, 
there is a direct and fiill proof from the nature 
of the fact against the existence of ice/'f 

But we can hardly imagine Mr. Hume 
meaned to build his argument (from firm and 
unalterable experience) merely upon his never 
having experienced a miracle; but perhaps 
upon the non-experience of all ages in this re-^ 
spect, from the beginning of the world. But 
there is no such postulatum to be granted^ 
No such non-experience in fact : we have many 
accounts of miracles, in our most ancient and 
best authenticated histories : and, though the 
deist does not believe these accounts, he has 

♦Hume's Essays, 180. f Ibid. 181. 
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no right to assume it, without proof, that they 
are all false. Especially as he knows it to be 
a question among learned men of the best un- 
derstanding, whether spiritual beings do not 
sometimes interfere in human afiairs, and cause 
appearances very contrary to common escpe- 
rience. 

In short, the argument against miracles, 
which is drawn from experience in natural 
philosophy, or from the common course of in- 
animate nature, where we take it for granted 
that all the circumstances relating to the event 
are entirely the same, is altogether frivolous 
when applied to miracles : and must be so in 
every other instance where a moral agent is 
supposed to interfere. A ball may fall to 
the ground 1000, or 10,000 times ; but if any 
one should choose to stop it in its fall, the ar- 
gument from experience would be of no kind 
of service to prove that it would fall to the 
ground the next time it was thrown up. And 
the same is the case, in every miraculous inter- 
position. The probability of it does not at all de- 
pend upon the general course of inanimate na- 
ture ; but upon the will of the agent who is 
supposed to interfere. The specific gravity of 
the human body will make no argument against 
a person's walking upon the water, if he be 
supported by an adequate power: but more 
of this by and by. 
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I shall go on with Mr. Hume's objection. 
If, by constant unifonn experience, he does 
not mean the constant unifonn experience of 
all ages from the beginning of the world, but 
only the constant uniform experience of men 
for the last sixteen or seventeen himdred years, 
his assertion is very innocent, and what no 
consistent Protestant needs to contradict. For 
he does not surely expect his reader to con- 
clude, that, because no miracles have hap- 
pened since that time, therefore no miracles 
happened, either at that time, or before it. 
Miracles, says the Christian^ are necessary to 
establish a revelation ; and no new revelation 
has been, or can be, established without them ; 
for reasons already mentioned. About 1700 
years ago, God gave a revelation to mankind, 
which he established by miracles, and miracles 
have never since that time been experienced, 
because no new revelation has been given. — 
Will the deist conclude from hence, that they 
did not happen at the time specified, because 
they have never happened since? or because 
God does not often interfere visibly in the af- 
fairs of men, therefore he never does ? or, be- 
cause be does not interfere upon trifling occa- 
sions, therefore he does not interfere in affairs 
of the greatest importance^ to convince itten of 
his being, of his providence over the world as a 
moral governor, of a resurrection from the 

B 
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dead, and a future judgment, and to put an 
end to idolatry and human sacrifices, and all 
the abominable rites and ceremonies of the 
heathen worship ? 

Here the deist is conscious of his weakness, 
and does not dare to enter into the question as 
rdative to the important end which miracles are 
designed to serve: because it seems so ex- 
tremely probable that God might reveal his 
will to man upon such important occasions ; 
and miracles would be necessary to give credit 
to a revelation as coming from him. But he 
artfully avoids considering the subject in this 
light ; strips the question of all circumstance, 
relation, consequence, and connection with the 
wisdom and goodness of Qod^ and the benefit 
of Man ; and then asks gravely, whether mi- 
racles be probable or not, in their own nature : 
as if every act of an intelligent being (and such 
are all miracles) did not depend on circum- 
stances. But to answer Mr. Hurne in his Qwn 
way — If miracles are. in their own nature^ pro- 
per attestations to the interposition of some 
being superior to man, then there is some- 
thing in their nature which makes it probable 
they will be performed whenever it shall 
please God to reveal his will to man. Mira- 
des therefore are in their own nature as pro-- 
bdble as it is that God will reveal his will t6 
man, which was never looked upon as impro- 
bable even by the heathen philosophers. 
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That some being of superior power to man 
is able to support a man upon the water, or 
cure a broken limb, or a defect of the sight 
immediately, is as unquestionable as it is 
that a man has the power to stop a ball which 
is thrown into the air, from falling to the 
ground by its natural gravitation : but whe- 
ther he will actually do it or not, depends en» 
tirely (as I have observed) upon the will of the 
agent, and not in the least upon the nature 
of the action, but upon the motives and cir- 
cumstances by which the agent is influenced. 
The nature of the action is no further con- 
cerned, than only whether it be in the power 
of the agent to perform it. So that if we do 
not consider the will and design of God, and 
miracles, as serving to promote that will and 
design, the question whether miracles are in 
their own nature probable or improbable, is 
too naked to be answered ; and we may as 
well inquire, whether it is probable or impro- 
bable that the Iroquois ^i\l send ambassadors 
next month to the Cherokees. For, as the ac- 
tions of all moral agents depend upon circum- 
stances, if you take away the circumstances 
there is no motive left for choice ; and if you 
take away our knowledge of the circumstances, 
and, consequently, our knowledge of the mo- 
tives, we have no data left to judge by, whe- 
ther they will act one way or the other. And 
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this is the state of the question, as it is here 
proposed by Mr. Hume to be examined. So 
that though he had succeeded ever so well in 
proving that miracles are improbable, consi- 
dered in themselves, '' as transgressions of the 
law of nature, by a particular volition of the 
deity/' (according to hU definition of a mira« 
cle,) yet his argument would not at all affect the 
miracles of the Old and New Testament, which 
are all of them interpositions of Providence, 
agreeable to the laws of nature, and attesta- 
tions to a divine revelation, calculated for the 
good of mankind, in affairs of the greatest im- 
portance. This it is that makes the difference 
between the Scripture miracles and all others, 
and renders these worthy of the greatest regard ; 
whilst all others y how well soever attested, 
may be falsely neglected ; because it is not only 
highly improbable but absolutely incredible 
that the supreme God and Father of the uni- 
verse should interfere in the affairs of this 
world, either personally or by command, in a 
miraculous manner, for no reason at all; 
(which must be the case of miracles, considered 
in themselves, and as stripped of all circum- 
stance and connection ;) or for a trifling one. 
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